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Foreword 



Citizenship education is a new title for an old responsibility for American 
schools: preparing youth for their lives as citizens. The need for informed and 
responsible citizens was recognized by the founders of this nation and has been 
a primary impetus for the continuing development and expansion of American 
public education. 

In addition to the need to educate youths for national citizenship, -we face the 
I challenge of preparing young people for world citizenshipas well. 'Ours is truly 
a world community where the interdependence of na-tions'is growing, where 
communication is becoming instantaneous, and where the threat of nuclear 
holocaust continues. 

Citizenship education is, therefore, more than the emergence of new buzz 
words. It is the opportunity to re-think the school curriculum and to provide 
new leadership in preparing our young people to assume their roles as national 
and world citizens. While our schools do not bear the entire burden for this 
task, we must do our share as school leaders. 

NSBA hopes that this report will give you practical insights about citizenship 
education and how your schools can respond to the challenge facing us. 




Thomas A. Shannon 

Executive Director, 7 

National School Boards Association 
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but in the absente of agreement among the 
experts, which ones are to be trusted? 

The foregoing- notwithstanding, the range . 
and complexity of modern life has not 
dampened Americans' ideological 
commitments to the proposition that 
individuals are capable of making wise 
decisions affecting public life. Thomas 
Jefferson asserted this-' article of faith as 
follow^ ' 
t 

I know no safe respository of the ultimate 
powers of the society but the people 
themselves, and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them, but to inform their 
discretion by education 1 

What woul4 Jefferson say if he could see us 
now? The electorate iu his day represented a 
much narrower band 6f society: white, adult 
male, property holders. Today the United- 
States aspire^ to provide full citizenship 
rights and responsibilities for every 
American regardless of sex, race, social class, 
and educational attainment. Moreover, the 
issues facing post-Revolutionary War 
America seem much simpler than those 
confronted today. Then, few peppte needed 
to devote full time to' political affairs. Local 
issues were.dominant and far more easily 
separated from national issues thai) is true 
today. Xoday, local, state, national, and 
global issues are often bound together in a 
seamless web. International policy has 
immediate implications locally, and direct 
action by citizens — consciously or not* — can 
sometimes have global repercussions. 

Agents of Citizenship Education 

The partnership between family, church, and, 
school that once carried main responsibility 
for citizenship education is less integrated 
today. Moreover, all three have been in a 
s'tate of transition, particularly since the; 
1940s. The result is that they nQ lpnger 
reinforce each other to the degree that thfey r 
once did. f 



The following changes in American family 
life underscore ihis point: 

• The American divorce rate (38% of all 
marriages) rs the highest in the world. 

• Approximately fpur out of ten children born 
in the 1970s will spend part of their / 

• childhood in a single-parent family. , 

• Fifteen percent of all births are illegitimate, N " 
and more than half oHhese occur among, - 
teenagers. 2 fc * 

In short, a significant number of children are 
born to and groW up in family situations, that 
HKely will be less stable than'in earlier - 
decades, thereby shifting a portion of the 
burden previously carried by the family to 
other institutions. Some portion of the 
problems schools face and some of the # t 1 
services they provide ar£ a result of 
individual families failing to meet their 
'responsibilities. ^ 

Children, deprived of proper nurture when 
young, frequently feel alienated, frustrated, 
and angry, they vent this frustration through 
violent acts against society or re'sbrt to self- 
destruction. Indicators of such anti-social 
behaviors can be found in rates of suicide, 
homitide^ and drug abuse, among youth. * 
Between 1950 and,1975, for example, the 
annual rate of suicide 6i white youths 
between 15 and 19 years of age iijcrea^ed 171 
percent. During the Sam* period, death by 
homicide. increased more than 200 percent. In 
acfdition, the occasional use^of drugs among 
high-school seniors increased 26 percent 

' from 1960 to 1976. 3 The number of crimes m 
committed 'by youths, ages 10-17, has also 
grown; more than halfof^H'seriotis crimes in 
the United States'are cpmmitted by youths in 

* this age group. Since I960, juvenile crime * 
has risen twice as fast a$?<tfre adult rate. 4 

4 \ 

* ♦ • * 

To 3 degree, new "agents" have stepped in 
to fill the socialization role previously served 
almost exclusively by parents. Television, for 
example, has become the ubiquitous baby- 
sitter andjujtgi; for millions of young people. 
While.exper-fs disagree on just how powerful 
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the impact of television is, there is general v 
agreement that it is important and that its 
impact can have anti-social effects, Victor B. 
- Cline, a psychologist studying the impact of 
television op children, believes 1 that it has a 
pervasiye impact on children's attitudes and 
values to % ward crime and violence. He claims 
. that watching television or movie violence 
* for only a few hours per week stimulates 
aggressive behavior. 5 

Declinesln Political 
Knowledge and Attitudes 

Americans should be concerned by recent 
r^pffrts of a decline in the political 
knowledge and commitment of youth. A 
) report published by the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) 6 in February 
1978 disclosed evidence of a declin^in * 
knowledge among American youth with 
regard to the structure and function of 
i government, the political process, and the 
meaning of democracy ^ Moreover, students 
evidenced a decline in commitment to 
( . principles underlying the America^ political 
system, and in their concern for and 
knowledge about international affairs. 6 ' 
Another study focusing on students from 
nine nations showed American students 
having less interest in and knowledge about 
International affairs than youth in other 
nations. 7 

The NAEP findings, however, were not 
entirely bleak. For example, the study 
revealed gains in understanding and 
acceptance of racial minorities and an 
increase among 13-year-old youth in 
appreciation of the need for law. Although 
these gains might stem from social change 
throughout American societ)|Rhey mi£htbe 
attributable in part to curric ugn changes. 

Despite .these few glimmers of hope, there is 
* considerable reason for concern. Little is 
- known about the actual political behavior of 
youth. If,« however, their political behavior 
follows the patterns of the political attitudes 



of adults, the news would not be^good. A 
study by the Michigan Institute for Social 
Research found that the percentage, of 
Americans distrustful of political authority 
increased fronli 10 percent in 1958 to 50 
percent in 1976.. A November 19$0 Louis 
Harris poll showed confidence in the 
executive branch of the federal government 
slipping from l 4T percent to 17 percent of the 
peculation from 1966 to 1980; confidence in 
Congress during this period fell from 42 
percent to 18 percent. 8 

New Demands on 
Citizens' Competence 

The rise of ian interdependent global 
community ha^ presented new, complex 
challenges to citizenship education. 
International affairs have affected the prices 
consumers pay for goods. For example, 
steadily rising oil prices have prompted 
inflation and contributed to unemployment. 
The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has had a ^ 
real impact on amateur sports in this nation; 
itfe impact on social programs so far*has been 
less direct but no less certain if there is a 
sharp increase in defense spending matched 
by declines in funds devoted to health, 
education, and welfare. The American 
* hostages in Iran have become a meclia event, 
with network news counting* the days of 
their impftsonment, thereby arousing , 
widespread sympathy for the captives and 
their families and contributing to a rising 
anxiety about the slumping prestige of the 
- United States in the eyes of the world. 

But what are Americans to do In the presence 

of such complex problems? The effects of 

such events are felt, but the capacity to help 

resolve the problems seem pitifully weak. 

Eveji political leaders seem almost paralyzed ' 

at times, trying to decide which decisions are 

best. While the personal influence a citizen * 

may have on decisions to problems such as 

these may be minimal, it is vitally necessary 

that American citizens understand the 

problems better than is presently true. The 
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^range of action available to political .leaders is 
often cifjpumscribed by boundaries of citizen 

• ignorance. Tfie more understanding there is 
by all, the greater the degrees (5f flexibility 

' and the more ^reative alternatives available 
to leaders. 

The Good Citizen ' 

Everyone wants a citizenship education 
program that products "good citizens/' as , 
opposed to "bad citizens." But past this 
point consensus falters. People do not agree 
on the characteristics of a good citizen, or at 
least given a list of possible citizen attributes,, 
they assign them different priorities. For 
example, is honesty in personal affairs more 
or less important than supporffor equal 
rights, or patriotism, or a willingness'to 
compete for public office? Part of the - 
confusion Stems from the fact that people 
assign different weights to the twin missions 
of citizenship educatioil noted earlier. Some 
would be satisfied if citizens merely acted 
properly, abiding by social custom and law. 
Others want political activists. These 
different perspectives have historical roots. 

The Greeks believed that political affairs was 
a high calling and that people reached their 

.hum>n potential by participating actively in 
public affairs. To the Greeks the interests of 

.individual citizens were secondary to the 
interests of the political community as a 
whole. There are citizenship educators today 
who aspire to the Greek model. They woyld* 
have every citizen fully knowledgeable and 
active in public affairs, overlooking the fact 
that in Athens those who were able to make 
such a commitment were a relatively small 
segment of the society and # their ability to do 
so was purchased by the labor of slaves. 

Other, competing views of public life and the 
role of citizens were dominant 200 years ago 
wlien the United States was founded. The , 
founders were primarily concerned that the 
people have the right to seject their own 
* government officials through free elections < 
and that the officials not be imposed upon 



them by an aristocratic class. Moreover, they 
thought that people should be largely free to 
pursue their own interests, essentially free 
from gpyer^ment.interference. An important 

. , citizen responsibility was to keep an eye on 
government and to resist its natural 

* tendencies to extend its power and authority 
into new arenas. Clearly, other views 
regarding the responsibility of government § 
ancHts relationship to.citizens have appeared* 
- since that, time. - , ^ 

4 

This brief report cannot treat the entire range 
of vi^ws people hold about the qualities of 
the "good citizen" and the programs 
designed to produce them. It does, however, 
focus on civic citizenship — i.e., the traits 
citizens should possess if they are to fill 
properly their roles as political participants 
in modern American society. Limiting the 
treatment of citizenship primarily to its civic 
^aspects narrows the range of opinjon but 
' does not eliminate all alternative concep- 
' tions. Citizenship 'educators who have . i 
developed programs designed to enhance the 
civic aspects of citizenship also differ among 
themselves on What is of paramount 
importance. Some of ttyzie differences are 
noted in subsequent portions of this report. 

Typically, cvfizenship educators believe that 
all citizens must acquire certain kinds of . 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes if they are to " 
fulfill their roles successfully. Knowledge 
' involves an awareness of basi£ premises of a 
democratic society, an understanding of 
formal and informal political processes, some 
insight into how these have operated in the 
past, and cOgnizanceLof contemporary 
problems and issyes and their implications. 
Skills involve inquiry,and intellectual skills 
— rsuch as the ability to acquire reliable 
information and to reason reflectively, as 
well as advocacy and participation skills such 
as the ability to lead meetings, participate as 
a discussant, organize and articulate issues, 
and participate in campaigns. Aftitudes, 
involve a b^sic identification with the nation, 
its system of government, and its beliefs 
j(i.e., freedom and other valued precepts), 
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but it alsc^might involve a sense of personal 
identity and self-worth that enhances the 
individuals capacity to become a productive 
and cooperative member of society. 9 

The specific knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
one might promote depend somewhat on the 
purposes advanced. For example, if a school 
is most concerned that students will know 
and carry out their legal rights arid 
responsibilities, it might design a prograrfi 
that is somewhat different from a program 
^directed at'help\ng students understand 
current public issues or another designed to 
enhance students' willingness and capacity 
for direct political action. 



Indicated in Figure 1 are some of the ways 
that knowledge,, skills, and attitudes might 
vary according to differences in program 
purpose. ' 

Of course, any,scheme of the kind described 
in Figure 1, while usefuHor purpqse^s of 
analysis, falls short of representing all of the 
characteristics expected of citizens: 10 All . 
citizens need to be generally aware of public 
issues, although the ^mount of Knowledge 
individuals possess and the topics on which 
they have informed opinions will vary * 
tremendously. Nevertheless, individuals 
should know what action is likely to prove 
effective in any given situation if they are 
disposed to act. 



FIGURE 1 — KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS AND ATTITUDES AS 
THEY RELATE TO PROGRAM PURPOSE 



Program Purpose 


Knowledge 


Skills* 


fc Attitudes* 


1. To make students 
aware of their legal 
rights and" responsi- 
bilities 


System of law; and government 
Principles and values 

underlying them 
Relationship to human needs 

and cultural chajnge 
Governance 


Analysis 

Conflict resolution 
Ethical reasoning 

4- 


Valuing democratic 

principles. 

freedofn, equality, 
•justice, ^luman dignity, 

ma]ority\rule, and 

minority Rights » 


2. To enhance 4 
understanding „ 
of current public 
issues 


■♦ * ( 

Political/economic/ 

social systems and 

how they interrelate 
Issues of local, 
.state, national, and' , 

international concern 
Global interdependence 
Public policymaking process 
Growth of public sector . 


Data : gathering (or 

generating) 
Information-processing 

and interpreting 
Problem-definition 

and solution 
Evaluating future 

consequences of 

policy alternatives , * 


~? \ ^ 

In addition' to {hose \ t 
associatedWith 1 * \ 
and 3— \ t t \ 

Valuing 

Group processes- 
leadership / 
participation 
advocacy; , 
decision-making 


3 To promote stu- 
dent interest and 
capacity for direct 
political action 


Group processes 

Political and interest groups 

Structureand function % 
of public institutions 
and their points of access 

Modes of participation ^ 
andthow they evolve * 


Listening, speaking 
Negotiating with 
authorities 
Perspective-faking 
Working witl\a group 


Self-esteem ' 
Efficacy 

Personal identification 

and belonging 
Responsibility and 

concern for the" group 

as a whole* ^ 


'Some attributes listed here are not the sole responsibility of either citizen-education cia 
They are learned in a variety of settings, but, like basic communication skills^re vital to eff 


sses or even the schools, 
active citizen education. 
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Such general knowledge of public issues 
often results from a commitment to a single 
issue. For e,xam$le, anger prompted by the , 
violation of one's civil rights may Jead an 
individual to pursue political activities in 
-which he or she previously held no interest 
at all. Volunteering to^olicit contributions 
for a local charity may lead- to an*intere*st in 
the operation of local welfare'agencies and to 
knowledge'about natiorfal welfare policies. «. 

There is nS easy way to separate oiU poKticaJ 
interest or activity from others. What seems 
apparent is that they are related, and- 
progress in one can contribute to gains in 
another. ; 

Hole of Schools 

in Citizenship Education 

Schools contribute to the citizenship 
education process in at leaist three areas: the 
schooUcurrjculum, the co-curriculum, and the 
"hidden curriculum." Social 'studies makes 
the most substantial curriculum contribution ; 
to citizenship education through instruction 
in civics, American government, and 
American history as well as other courses; 
but/English, science, and business courses 
also contribute, if not sojiirectly as social 
studies. ^ 

The co-curriculum of the school has Jong 
been accepted as a laboratory for citizen 
skills and knowledge. The student council 
and .various clubs provide experience in 
government, mobilization of resources, and 
decision-making. Athletics offers , 
opportunities for youth tcT experience s 
commitment to shared goal^ and the 
development of cooperation and leadership. 

Only recently has the "hidden curriculum" 
begun to be understood, and its impact 
appreciated. The "hidden curriculum" 
consists primarily of the rules, procedures, 
and leadership style of the school itself. If 
teachers and administrators exhibit no 
interest in or appreciation for student ideas, 



/ this may reach students more about the 
relationship between leaders and followers 
than all of the civics lessons about the rights 
1 of citizens in a democracy. Rules adminis- 
tered in an arbitrary'and discriminatory 
manner are negative lessons about the real- 
life application of equal opportunity 
principles. 

There is much'to be learned about the 
manner in which all of the factors affecting 
students' knowledge, skills, and altitudes 
combine in any single individual. All of these 
forces — within the school and Outside of the 
school — are involved, but it is difficult to 
measure each precisely. One researcher who 
recently perused most of the literature pn 
this topic came to the following conclusions: 

4m . 

1. Compared to other factors such as 
family and the media/schoolihg is an 
important agent for transmitting 
political information to youth and ■ 
increases friimportanc^from grade 
school to high school. It is somewhat 
less central an influence in shaping 
political attitudes and behavior, 
although for racial minorities andjow 
social status groups it may 'be relatively 
mors important than for higher* status 
groups. , 

2. The teacher has modest impact on the 
political attitudes of youth — perhaps 
more for lower social status than higher - 

. status students. The extent of the 

teacher influence hinges upon his or her 
credibility. 

3. ^Systematic and carefully aime<^* 
curriculum treatments can result in 
considerable political information . 

' transmission at both the elementary 
arid secondary school levels. - 

4. The teacher does partly control a rhore 
powerful influence on student attitudes: 
classroom climate. This factor has tyeen 
linked consistently and strongly to 
positive political attitudes. An open 



- climate of opinion expression in which 
controversial issues are discussed, arid 
in which students believe that theyican 
influence the rules and working of the 
classroom, is conducive to shaping 
political attitudes. 

5. Participation in. school governance and < 
in the co-curriculum is related positively 
to political attitudes of students. 



6. School organization and governance 
climate is relate'djo political attitudes of* 
students. More participant and less 

^ authoritarian climates are linked to 
more positive political attitudes and 
behavior of students. 11 Thus, schools 
can have an influence on the,political 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes of - 
youth — perhaps not so much as some 
would wish, but probably more'than is 
currently being exploited. «, 



to 
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Alternative Approaches 
to Citizenship Education 



Many factors affect the citizenship education 
of youth: family, organized religion, media, 
youth groups, and others. The school is also 
important; the school 'curriculum, co- * ■ 
curriculum, and hidden curriculum all 
contribute. So why is it, when all of these * 
forces affect children's knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes about civic life, that the 
emphasis is concentrated on the changing of 
' the curriculum? V^hy.does not reform center 
primarily on families, or churches, or 
television, or the Boy Scouts, or any of the 
other groups and associations that play a 
paxt in citizenship education? 

> Perhaps the activists work on improving 
courses because*some aspects of society seem 
nearly invulnerable'to directed change and 
because changing the curriculum appears - 
comparatively simple. SchooHeaders can add 
courses; drop courses, alter courses, and so 
on with relative abandon as contrasted to the 
job of changing child-rearing~practices in 
families — or even changing how a school is 
'administered, for instance. And while it may 
prove impossible to demonstrate that 
changing the curriculum actually produces v 
changes in students^ clearly something 
change?: students will follow § course of 
study, explore topics, or read textbooks 
different from those they did before the 
intervention. The reform strategy becomes its 
own reward. 

The school curriculum cuVrently contains^? 
courses intended to promote citizenship 
education. Mpst citizenship instruction 
occurs in the Social studies. Civics, American 



•government, American history, and 
"Problems of Democracy" -are four of tht 
courses designed to promote civic behavior. 
Are these courses currently-doingf what Aiey 
are supposed to do? No one knows for^siire, 
but data on teenage crime, voter agpmy, an<J 
other related topics previously addressed jn 
this report indie & that some goals of * 
citizenship education are not fulfilled to <S§ 
desired degree. It is recognized that there are 
deficiencies in the quality-of civic life in the 
United # States. It is not known v^ich part of * 
the citizenship education process is 
peculiarly to blame, but the curriculum, at 
least, is something tangible thfet can be 
modified. Modifying, altering, manipulating, 
and otherwise "fixing" courses is what most 
citizenship education reformers ^arTbe found 
doing today. ( v 

Few, if any, persons who advocate 
, curriculum change wish to take responsibility 
for planning a program of study that 
addresses the fulf range of citizenship 
objectives. Rather,* they specialize. They 
choose orW^or niore of the problems that' 
> beset citizenship^education and attempt to 
develop solutions to these, leaving the 
remainder of the problems to other persons 
to solve. Consider, for^exampte, the growth 
of teenage crime: can changes in the 
curriculum make * difference? Perhaps 
students would be dissuaded from crime if 
they knew more about the juvenile justice 
system, about life in correctional institutions, 
and so on. Or, perhaps the problem lies in 
* defective hioral development. Training' in 
moral reasoning or values clarification might 



help: Nearly every citizenship education 
tefotm pfcbp.psal confronting schools rests on 
the assumption that changing what students 
study in class will not only change what they 
learn, but also it will affect hovy they act. 

Among the recently developed approaches to 
citizenship education that have attracted * 
nationwide interest are six that are described 
in this portion of the report. Each approach 
responds to a somewhat different social issue 
and pursues specific citizenship'education 
goals. These six approaches*are: 
multicultural/multiethnic education, global 
education, morals, values, ethics education, 
law-related education; political participation 
.education, and futures education. These do 
hot exhaust the possibilities but rather 
include many of the more x visible approaches 
in use today . 

Atecf^describe'd in this portion of the report is 
an exemplary program for each of the^ 
foregoing six approaches to citizenship 
education. These were selected because they 
exhibit features of {he various approaohes 
and because they range from efforts within 
single-schools to system-wide — 2nd even 
regional — programs. Some require the 
introduction of new»courses, the friajqrity 
add a new .dimension, perspective, or 
content to existing courses. Most involve * 
cooperation among two or more of the 
following groups: teachers, students, 
administrators, parents, representative^ of 
the community, state departments of public 
instruction, universities, and accrediting 
agenci&s. The descriptions prQvide only the r 
most essential ihformation. Further details 
may be obtained by writing directly to the 
resp6nsible agency^JSee Appendix A, page 
18, for a list of addresses and phone 
numbers.) 

Multicultural/Multiethnic 
Education 

In 1908 a popular play by Israel Zangwill 
opened in New York. One of the characters, 



. a Russian-Jewish immigrant, described 
America as "God's Crucible, the greaj: 
Melting Pot where all the races of Europe are 
'meeting and reforming." 12 It cannot be 
. denied that immigrants to this country dyi 
assume new identities; they proudly 
proclaimed they w ere Americans and tried 
quickly to adjust to the new culture. But 
neither did they fully melt. And s&me groups 
were denied admission to the "melting pot," 
in, particular black Americans and native 
Americans. • * 

The 1960s was witness to the fact that 
cultural differences remain, that people take 
pride in those differences, and that the 
"melting pot" concept is no longer adequate 
— if it ever was — to describe the 
relationship among cultures in the United 
States. 

Multicultural and multiethnic instructional 
programs address the problerrfof pluralism 
and unity in American society. Pluralism 
provides vitality and offers individuals 
choices in life style. On the other hand, 
every society requires a minimum level of 
* consensus on a set of shared beliefs and 
values to ensure survival. A continuing 
dilemma for Americans is th£ determining of 
the prdper balance between pluralism and , 
unity in order to avoid social divisiveness In^ 
other words, when does the pressure for 
unity and conformity begin to destroy 
individual freedom and social vitality? 



Exemplary Program: "Multicultural, 
Non-Sexist Approach to Education" 

An approved, long-range plan has been adopted 
by the Mason City Community School District in 
Iowa 13 to revise the entire school curriculum in a 
systematic way so as to incorporate principles of 
equity, social justice, and human dignity and to 
eliminate unfair and biased treat merit of women 
and racial <and ethnic minorities. 

Known as "Multicultural, Non-Sexist 
Approach to Education" (MCNS), this project 
1 reviews courses every five years in Mason City. 
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Project procedures (ire to assign a team of teachers 
and support staff to review courses. Course guides 
that incorporate MCNS principles are prepared. 
Textbooks, supplementary materials, and audio- 
visual 1 resources that normally accompany a 
course are revised at the same time. When they 
are inconsistent with the new course goals, they 
are dropped from further use. 

The in-service education of teachers has been an 
important part of this process. The Midwest Race 
and Stx .Desegregation Assistance Center has 
provided fuorkshvps that sensitize teachers to 
racist and sexist bias in textbooks' and provide . * 
training in curriculum and instructional ' 
development. 



Global Education 

' I 

What dor rising oil prices, the Apierkjm 
boycott of the Olympics, unemployment in 
the auto industry, and live television 
coverage of the Pope's world travels have in 
common? They are all examples of the way 
events in other countries can have a direct 
impact on American citizens; they are * 
evidence that Americans have become part of 
an interdependent global community. 

American schools have long accepted the 
responsibility^forteafching the history, 
culture, and geography of other nations and 
regions of the world. What is new and 
emphasized ip global education is the 
jnanner in which peoples-of all nations have 
become increasingly intertwined with the 
lives of persons within and beyond the 
# boundaries of their respective nations. 
Contacts between people are no longer 
primarily through nation states',. Employees 
work for multinational corporations; the k • 
prosperity of American farmers depends 
upon a world market; American movies are . 
ma^witKan eye on their appeal abroad;* 
and on it goes. There are few aspects of 
individual life that a?e not affected to some - 
degree by events elsewhere on the planet. - 

Global education seeks to devise 



instructional programs that will help" 
students, understand the implications of 
interdependence, that they are not only 
citizens 6f a community, state, and nation, 
but also citizens of a world community. 



Exemplary Program: "School 
. Improvement 
t 'through Global Education" ■ 

' The '[School Improvement through Global 
Education" program o^the Commission on 
Schools of the North Central Association of 
Schools and Colleges and the Charles Kettering 
Foundation is designed for schools that wish to 
add a global dimension to their curriculum but are 
unsure hoipio undertake the effort so that the- 
results will be successful. 14 Therefore, jTih project 
does not provide q^ set of curriculum materials^ 
school can adopt for use in any particular grade. 
Rather, it provides a set of procedures through 
which schools cart experience self-examination 
and self -improvement. 

The "School Improvement" program promotes 
development of a global perspective. Tour sets of 
goals guide the change process: (1) adoption/* 8 
approval /support goals; (2) school-wide 
commitment, responsibility, and relationship 
goals; (3) curriculum considerations and 
individual responsibility goals; and (4) 
'continuous improvement, monitoring, 'and 
evaluation goals. The program is aimed not at m 
students but at faculty and staff. The^assumption 
is that if the teachers and administrators agree 
that change is necessary and agree substantially 
on the nature of the change, change will occur. 
"Guidebooks, " created for the program, help 
school district personnel structure the changes 
they desire. Each school district can implefnent 
the program to suit its own particular needs or . 
circumstances. 

The "adoptionlapprovallsupport goals" assist a 
local staff in determining whether it wants to 
become involved in the School Improvement 
program. The first guidebook, titled A Consensus 
and Diversity Workshop, provides information on 
how'to establish an orientation in which staff ■ 
members examine some global issues, consider the ' 
importance of the program, and make a decision 
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about whether to pursue the program further. 

The "schoolwide commitment, responsibilities, 
and relationship goals" focus on program • 
implementation. The Implementation Guide is a 
workbook containing suggestions' for 
implementing the program. It emphasizes the 
importance of tailoring instruction to fit 
individual school mmations and suggests 
alternative processes that might be considered in 
light of local circumstances and resources. 

"Curriculum consideration and individual 
responsibility gQals"*$pell out the foi^r essential 
themes of the program: (1) understanding 
diversity; (2) recognizing th% inter connectedness - 
oj the modern world; (3) developing the capacity 
^effective working relationships; and (4) 
knowing current world Conditions and trends. 
These themes are^not prescriptions but assist 
faculty in designing their own instructional 
programs. A third book, A Guide to Four 
Essential Themes , is intended to help teachers 
move from the level of abstract global concepts to 
practical classroom application. , 



Morals/Val.ues/Ethics Education 

» 

At one timp Ath eric an schools were less 
cautious about moral education then they 
appear to be today. For most of our history, 
Bible reacHrjg and prayer were a regular part 
of opening exercises in public as well as 
private andhparochial schools. The famed 
McGuffey readers were based upon moral 
lessons. Partiotism was unashamedly 
promoted and teachers were expected to 
exhibit the highest standards of morality and 
-coul^e^placediLth^^ 
a community average. 

As a resulfof>judicial decisions and changing* 
morgs in society., school leaders are less 
certain, Joday about the proper ways of — 
indeed, the propriety of — values instruc- 
tion. Apparently community support for 
values instruction is strong: a 1980 study by 
George Gallup found that 84 percent of 
parents.wanted their schools to provide 
morals jnstrqption. 15 Butfschool leaders have 
been unclear as to how to interpret this 




support. Whose values should be taught and 
by what means? 

Of course, schools cannot avoid teaching 
values, whether they wish to do so or not. 
Schools value honesty and so notify students 
when they punish students for cheating; they 
alsq value cooperation, punctuality, 
intellectual achievement, hard work, loyalty, 
respect for human dignity, and a host of 
other virtures. The crux of the ^natter is how 
explicitly such values should.be promoted 
and to what degree promoting a particular * 
set of values without permitting youth to 
embrace a contrary set is a violation of the 
school's own ethic. In short, is the school's 
task primarily to inculcate certain values or is 
it to help students become more thoughtful 
about values and decide for themselves'by 
which values they will live? 

Some persons believe that the school attitude 
toward most values ought to be similar to its 
posture toward stealing. School officials are 
not neutral on theft; they oppose it and 
punish the thieves when they are appre- 
hended. Similarly, it is asserted thcit 
selfishness, greed, and racial hatred can also 
be treated as social vices and personal 
deficiencies that must be moderated if not 
eliminated. Others believe, at least for older 
youth, that the school has no right — and in 
reality lacks the capacity — to force 
compliance to particular virtues. The best 
that schools can do is to raise value 
Controversies in class to provide students 
with skills in analyzing value issues, and to 
encourage them to reach their own 
Tonclusions~ana be willing and~abie~to 
defend their choices. 

Various points of view exist with J*gard to 
.values education; these may be referred to as . 
"pro-social," "value analysis,'!' "value ' 
clarification," and "moral reasoning," among 
others. In practice, tHey differ primarily on 
their position regarding whether schools 
should promote particular values or whether 
they- should teach students to think about 
values and make their own commitments. 
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Exemplary Program: "Ethical Issues 
in/Decision-Makihg" 



The ratidnale of 6 project thafis underway in ' 
the Scarsdale and Mamaroneck (New York) senior 
high schools is Lawrence Kohlberg^s theories-of 
cognitive moral development. Kohlberg believes 
that people- grow in their capacity for moral 
reasoning' in much the same way that maturity - 
and environment affect cognitive reasoning. 
KQhlberg' s research convinced him and many v 
others that such reasoning proceeds in t stages. He 
' subsequently came fo believe that carefully 
designed instruction can facilitate the natural 
development ofcmoral reasoning and bring 
. students to higher stages than they might . 
otherwise reach on their ou)n. 

The "Ethical Issues'' project features three 
'main activities: an elective, semester-long course " 
titled "Ethical Issues in Decision-Making".; a 
school governance model; and in-service education 
courses for parents, administrators, and teachers. 
The /f Ethical Issues'] course is offered to juniors 
and seniors at all four high schools in the two 
' districts, using curriculum materials developed by 
thi staff. The course is divided into units; each 
* unit focuses on a set of moral issues divided into 
discrete classroom activities. The majority of the 
activities leads to class discussion of a "moral 
dilemma^ that require students to reason pbout 
Und make choices am&ng conflicting rights and » 
duties in a given situation. The series of units are 
structured so that tht dilemmas become 
increasingly complex as students fldvayce through 
the course, moving them to 'increasingly higher 
*stages'of moral reasoning, 
. The "just community" model of school 
governance; which has be en implemented in the 
Scarsdale Alternative High School* 7 , consists of 
weekly community meetings and small-group 
advisee meetings. The community meeting is an 
occasion for all of the students enrolled in the 
program to discuss issues confronting the entire 
community and to seek a "just" resolution of 
these issues. Issues could range from cheating on 
tests to improving understanding among 
students, faculty, (ind administrators. Leadership 
of the meeting rotates among members of the 
group. The advisee meetings are for sub-groups of 



the entire community. These meetings are used to 
discuss issues prior to their presentation at the 
community meeting and to reflect on the 
consequences of community meetings. Teacher 
leaders try to promote cognitive moral 
development by focusing discussion on the 
analysis of issues and on the probable impact of 
decisions. 

In-service training is required for all teachers 
who participate in the curriculuni development 
phase and "just community" compenents of the 
project. In-service training consists $f both 
introductory and follow-up courses for 
administrators, teachers, and parents. In the 
introductory course participants read articles and 
books about the theory of moral development, 
participate irl moral-dilemma discussions, discuss 
video tapes of classroom performances of moral 
discussions, review moral education* curriculum 
and its use /and design their own moral dilemmas 
for classroom use. In follow-up courses'the project 

. staff works with teachers who have experimented 
wirn lessons usjng moral dilemmas in order to 
help them develop complete curriculum units for 
use4n their own courses. 

Assessment of the outcomes of the coiqse 
"Ethical Issues in Decision- Making" verified 
student gains in moral reasoning not attributable 
to mere maturation. Observations of student 
behavior in The "Just Community School'' also 
indicated that students in this school operate at • 

.higher levels of moral judgment than do students 
in other schools. . 



law-Related Education 

So ciet y in the United States -is a legal society. 
It is difficult to imagine any aspect of daily - 
life that is not somehow affected by law. 

Advocates of law-related educatioi^believe 
the role of law in American society is neither 
adequately understood nor fijlly appreciated 
by £nverican youth. While ^aw-related " 
educators agree that the school curriculum 
should devote greater attention to the law 
and legal processes, they differ among 
themselves as to vfrhere the emphasis should 



be. They do not share the same opinions 
about the way in which ignorance of the law 
affects people. For example, some believe the 
most serious problem lies in the way the 
poor and uneducated reportedly are 
victimized by law. Unaware of their rights 
and incapable of reading and understanding 
legal contracts, they sometimes sign leases, 
make purchase agreements, or sign notes 
and other legal documents that have 
unfortunate consequences for their lives. 
"Street law" program^ are designed to help 
such people cope better with daily, legal 
intrusions into thefc lives. ^ 

Others see crime as the most serious problem 
resulting from lack of understanding and 
-respect for the law: They hope, that knowing 
more about the police, the courts, juvenile 
justice, and the system of punishment will 
dissuade.youth from crime. 

Still others 2re alarmed at the lack of 
understanding of the fundamental principles 
that undergird the nation — principles 
articulated in the Bill of Rights and other 
documents' The focus of these reformers 
tends to be on Constitutional principles 
relating to legal rights such as free speech, 
trial jury, and so on. 



Exemplary Program: "Tri-County 
Law-Related Education Project" 



In an effort to introduce law-related education 
into the curriculum of schools initistricts in and 
around Portland (OregSri) 1 *, the "Tri-County 
Law-Related Education Project" was launched — 
not to encourage new elective courses, but tb seek 
opportunities tb provide instruction atymt tr\e l law 
and legal processes throughou t the existing 
curriculum. 9 

For this to occur, the Project conducts three 
kinds of activities: "awareness workshops " for 
school administrators, in-service training for 
teachers; and curriculum development. THe 
awareness workshops are intended to build ^ 
understanding and support among school t 
administrators for law-related education. The 



.assumption is that teachers are unlikely to irivest 
much time in new course development without' ' 
encouragement* from building principals and 
central cdfice administrators. In-service co r ur$es'* 
have.beAi established for teachers for which iHey 
receive graduate credit from local colleges and 
universities. "Some of the courses are offered*by 
law professors; others by social studies educators 
and classroom teachers. Curriculum development 
has been directed mainly at the carefwl selection 
and utilization of existing materials rather than 
the invention of new, materials. The Tri-County 
Project has made particular use of materials 
developed by the National Street Law Institute. 19 
In addition, the Project also serves as a training 
center for other teachers who wish to use 
materials from the law in a Free Society project, 

, and it will soon become a training^center for the « 
bf&tional Street law Institu te, An example of an 
activity developed by one Project and conducted 
jointly with lewis and Clark School of law is a 
['mock trial competition" in which students 
compete in the role-playing of actual trial 

'situations, local attorneys participate as judges of 
the competition. 



Political Participation Education * 

Concern ovgr pplitical apathy has led some 
reformers to seek ways to give students 
direct experience in politics and government. 
By adopting- the principle "try it, you'll like 
it," educators use the classroom to provide 
knowledge and skills that can be immediately 
applied to concrete activities in the com- 
munity . Teachers arrange for^nterviews with 
local political and government leaders; 
students accept unpaid internships in local 
offices. 

Some teachers develop political campaigns 
around one or more issues facing the city 
council or state legislature. Students study 
the issues, poll citizens for their opinions, 
' interview advocates of various points of view 
as well as public officials who are rhost . 
intimately involved, and sometimes I6bby 
►members of thfe council or legislature. Other 
teachers arrange for students to work with 
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various volunteer agencies in the com- . 
munity. Although such organizations may be 
less active in community political issues, 
students have an opportunity to observe how 
come citizens commit time and energy for 
community beiierment. All of these activities 
are designed to push students out of tye 
' school into the political World of the 
community and state. • 

Because arranging for students to spend time 
away from school may te vievved by school 
officials as inappropriate or even dangerous, 
some schools have sought to creaje 
participation opportunities within the school. 
The school itself is used as a political system 
worthy of study. Students explore issues 
confronting the school, take positions, and 
seek to influence policy outcomes. 

All of these participation ^chniques are 
intended to change politics from a spectator' 
sport into something each student can 
experience directly. The besi way to learn is 
by doing; advocates assume that this is also 
the best way to cultivate life-long*Weres~t in' 1 
political affairs. 



Exemplary Program: "Improving m 
Citizenship Education" 1 

A project of the Fulton County'iGeorgia) 
schools 20 is the "Improving Citizenship 
Education" (ICE) endeavor. ICE believes the 
purpose of citizenship education is to increase 
student awareness of politics and to enhance 
student skills in political interaction across 
multiple levels, peer groups, local schools, local 
communities, the state, the nation, and the 
world. Political knowledge and skills promoted 
through the project are linked to the everyday 
experiences of'students. 

ICE, which qttempts to strengthen the 
citizenship education component of the 
curriculum from K-12, began when teams 0/ 
teahers from eigh'i elemeh\ary and seven 
secondary schools began regular meetings to 
establish guidelines to infuse politicallcitizenship 
education ideas throughout the social studie^ 



curriculum. Whenever possible, the project takes • 
advantage of already existing materials, such as - 
textbooks, supplementary readers, simulations, 
games, graphic material, and non-print media. 
Each item is reviewed by teachers who recommend 
• how and when the materials may be used besi. 
\ \When teachers find no suitable materials for some 
• of their topics — in particular, materials on 
current issues relatingjo local, state, national, 
and global concerns — they develop the materials 
themselves. 
f ' The program's success requires the 

participation and support of several groups. First, 
, community advice and support are sought 
through an Advisory Board, comprised of 
community leaders, public officials, and interested 
citizens. The Advisory Board helps develop a 
community resource file that lists opportunities 
for students to acquire first-hand experience in 
citizenship practices. The experiences are linked to 
classroom instruction so that students are able to 
apply their classroom learning to situations in the 
community. Second, teachers are responsible for 
planning the program. Because the teachers' 
attitudes, knowledge, and skillsjwe considered 
critical to the program's ultimate success, teacher 
seminars are conducted. These seminars include 
information sessions with public officials and 
\ political scientists, as well assessipns on teaching 
strategies and curriculum materials. Third, 
administrators, including superintendents and - 
their assistants, are important in shaping the 
school environment. They are kept abreast of 
project goals and methods through group sessions 
with project staff and teachers and by newsletters 
and periodic conferences. 

The ICE project is now undergoing evaluation. * 
Tests of student knowledge and attitudes; 
classroom observations, interviews with students, 
teachers, and others associated with the project; 
and daily logs are some of the devices being 
employed. While final cbnclusions must await the 
results of the assessment, a preliminary judgment 
is thai this approach has beeq successful. 

* 

Futures Education 

/ 'Proponents of futures education think many 
school courses are designed to help people 
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live in \he past. They argue that schools 
ought to prepare students to live in the kind 
of world where they will spend their lives, 
r\ot the one which their parents experienced. 
Futurists, who believe that the pace of 
change is likely to remain high or increase 
further rather than decrease in speed or 
intensity, believe teachers should help 
students learn to cope with change. 

The futures approach to citizenship 
education incorporates a variety of 
techniques adapted from futurists' 
methodology. Trend extrapolation, for 
example, is a means of forecasting the future 
based on logical extensions of what has 
happened in the past ^nd is happening at the 
present, ©elphi forecasting involves polling 
and re-polling experts in a field regarding 
trends and developments to arrive at 
consensus~projections. The scenario is a 
technique in which a writer describes a 
future state of affairs and then discusses thi 
relevant variables and circumstances. Trend 
extrapolation, Delphi forecasting, and 
scenarios are only a few of the methods used 
in the futures approach to stimulate thought 
about the world today and the possibilities 
for the future. 



Exemplary Program: "-Futuristics" 

A curriculum development project of the 
Richfield and Burnsville Senior High Schools in 
Minnesota 21 is referred to as the "Futuristics" 
project. "Futuristics" is a one-year course offered 
to selected students in grades 20, 22, and 22 for 
Englishlsocial studies and general education 
credit. Students are selected on the basis of 
academic achievement, creativity, communication 
skills, and general attitud^T 

The purpose of the futuristics course is to 
introdude^students to improtant aspects of future 
studies and help them develop their capacities tcf 
anticipate the future. The program has four 



phases: thinking of divergent futures; techniques 
of futuristics} applkation of futuristic thinking 
and forecasting;* and an internship in the 
community. Each phase is designed to expose 
students to different aspects of future studies. 

Thinking about divergent futures includes the 
examination of works by futurist^ with a variety 
of perspectives. 'The "impressionists" are 
represented by Charles Reich's The Greening of 
America; the "romantics" by Theodore Roszak's 
Where the Wasteland Ends: Politics and 
Transcendence in Post-Industrial Society. Social 
scientists are represent by Daniel Bell in The 
Coming of the Post-Industrial Age and Donella 
and Denise Meadows ift The Limits of Growth , 
Models for the future are explored in E.F. 
Schumacher's Small is Beautiful and R. 
Buckminster Fuller's Synergetics. 

In the course, students study various 
forecasting techniques used by futurists and 
examine the assumptions, strengths, and , ^- 
weaknesses of such procedures. For example, 
students might explore the weakfftss of trend 
forecasting, questioning whether sufficient 
attention is giveA to outsidt forces, accuracy of 
data, and length of timeframe. Students might * 
also question the distortions created by looking at 
lineat progression without considering other 
factors. Students are them encouraged to use 0 s * 
variety of techniques in conjunction with one 
another to overcome the inherent bias in each. 

Students apply their new knowledge and skills 
in future studies through individually selected 
projects. Students choose topics such as genetics, 
international relations, and oceanography for 
research and forecast. The culmination of the 
course is an internship program. Students work 
for 50 hours with individuals in the community 
who are professionally engaged in making 
decisions that will determine the future of a field* 
chosen by the student. Such work with people in 
local social service or government agencies 
provides students with personal insights into s 
contemporary issues and an opportunity to 
employ their analysis and forecasting skills. 
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Suggestions for 
Improving Citizenship Education 



School boards play several major roles in 
curriculum change. Chief, acnong^hese is the 
development (and periodic review) of 
policies regarding fufriculumTieeds 
assessments, program evah^ation, and 
personnel accountability/ 

</ ' 

Prior to developing policy, local school > 
officials should seek as much relevant 
information as possible. Board members, as 
well as curriculum specialists, need to be 
knowledgeable about the particular portion 
of the curriculum Ith at is targeted for chaage. 
With regard to citizenship education, board 
members should find especially useful the 
resources described in this section of the 
report. 'Additionally, for board members 
desiring further guidelines on the role of the 
board in curriculum change, a list of relevant 
resources is appended (Appendix B). 



Deciding What To^Do 

, The firs* step in curriculum change should be 
the determination of needs. What do 
teachers, parents, and other community 
residents perceive as the local needs for 
citizenship education? What is currently 
underway? What do students know and 
believe? What local resources can be tapped 
for a citizenship education program? How 
does a new or modified plan materialize? All 
are significant questions to be addressed. 

' • LocaLneeds, Implement a self-study. This 
can involve staff reports on current 
programs, public hearings, one or more 



surveys of the local community, or a 
combination of these. Board members and - 
administrators may be surprised by the range 
and quality of citizenship education activities 
that already exist in the schools once they 
have been identified and listed. Included in a 
list of programs and activities*should be a 
description of the co-currfculum and the 
"hidden curriculum" as well as the formal 
curriculum. The list should also include 
programs stretching from kindergarten 
„ through grade, 12. A surprising amount of 
~< "pro-social" aCtivit^may be underway in the 
primary grades, for example, that was not 
noticed previously or was not thought of as 
citizenship education. 

• Student knowledge and^beliefs. An 
appraisal of student knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes should be made. There are several 
assessment instruments tKat can be adopted 
for this purpose; the National Assessment of 
Education Progress is ojte. But, schools will 
also want to devise their own tests to mea- 
sure the level and quality of student 
performance according to goals they believe 
to be important. 

• Perceptions of teachers and administrators^ 

Find out what teachers and school admini- 
strators believe the existing program's 
strengths and weaknesses are. It should be 
obvious, but sometimes reforms are 
undertaken without consulting those who 
will be expected to conduct the reforms. It 
makes little sense to invest time, money, 
and energy in installing a program in global * 
education, for instance, when the teachers 
believe that the principal weakness lies 
somewhere else. 

• Perceptions of parents and others. Similarly, 
identify the perceptions ofcparents and'other 
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community resident^yith respect to 
citizenship education. School leaders should 
know what the local' residents believe are the 
% strengths and weaknesses of the existing 
program before undertaking reforms. For 
example, national opinion polls have shown 
that parents would support programs aimed 
at strengthening instruction about values in 
schools. It is.difficult, however, to interpret 
locally a finding based upon a national 
sample of parents. Before undertaking a 
program relating to values instruction, school 
officials should want to know if parents feel 
it is needed and if so what kind of contri- , 
bution they expect schools to make. 

• Community resources. Finding out what 
community resources are available to support 
citizenship education is vital in the assess- 
ment and planning of the curriculum. School * 
officials need to know what.programs and 
activities relating to citizenship ed#catioji are 
currently being conducted by agencies and 
organisations outside ofJthe school. Possible 
examples are 4-H'Clubs, Boy Scouts, and 
Girl Scouts. There is no poinrin the school's 
duplicafing^rograms already conducted 
adequately by others. Additionally, schools 
need to identify resources that might fee 
tapped for citizenship education purposes 
but are not currently being used. Th£ police 
department is one illustration of an often- 
overlooked resource. "Officer Friendly" * 
programs exist in many comitiunities. An 
"Officer Friendly" is a police officer who 
visits elementary schools, primarily to 
discuss the work of the police in a~ 
community. Some high schools have 
developed programs that give teachers and/or 
students direct experience with police work. 
Every community has untapped resources 

jthat could be used for strengthening the 
citizenship education program of a school. 

• New Curriculum. All of the previous steps 
are intended to provide the basis ior the 



development of a new or modified 
curriculum, if such is warranted. The 
proposed curriculum should contain a 
statement of goals and objectives; a 
description of the staff responsibilities 
assigned for different aspects of the program; 
and identification of program overlaps with 
churches, youth groups, an^ others^in the 
community. Such a plan, once completed 
and adoptee}, should be widely disseminated 
and publicized in the school and community. 

There are precedents for this approach to the 
reform of citizen education. In Cambridge 
(Massachusetts) representatives o£ various 
sectors of tHe community were assembled to 
explore citizenship goals and experiences. 
Discussions focused on such questions as: 
What is citizenship education? How does 
each group in the community influence 
students? What is most important to teach 722 

,A similar effort was undertaken by Research 
for Better Schools, working with local 
communities in Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania to develop new programs in 
citizenship education. 2 * 3 \ 



Resources for - 
Materials and Services 

Once a school board has decided what it 
wants to do, there are many organizations 
that can provide resources in th&form of 
materials and services. Space permits listing 
only a sample of these in Appendix B. 
Contacts with these organizations are likely 
to lead to others. For more detailed descrip- 
tions of current services, publications, and 
information regarding costs of each, write 
directly to the organization. 
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APPENDIX A: Projects Cited in Text 



School Improvement Through Global 
Education 

Charles F. Kettering Foundation 
5335 Far Hills Avertue 
Dayton, Ohio 45429 
(513)434-7300 

Multicultural, Non-Sexist Approach to. 
Education 

Curriculum Coordinator 
. Mason City Public Schools s 

Mason City, Iowa 50401 
' (515)779-2211 

' \ 

Tri-County Law-Related Education Project 

Curriculum Administrator 

Portland Public Schools 

2820 S.E. 14th Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 97202 

(503)249-2000 \ 



Ethical Issues in decision Making 
Scarsdale Alternative School 
45 Wayside Lane 
Scarsdale, New York 10583 
(91,4)724-9593 . . 

Futuristics: Theory and Application 
Burnsville Public Schools 
100 River Ridge Court 
Bun\sville, Minnesota 55337 
(612)887-7300 4 

Improving Citizenship Education Project 

University Coordinator 
The University of Georgia 
Institute of Government 
Athens, C^feorgia 30602 
(404)542-2736 
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APPENDIX B: Organizations 



AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON YOUTH EDUCATION 
FOR CITIZENSHIP (YEFC),1155 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637, 
(312) 947-3960 

YEFC serv^fas a national clearinghouse 
and coordinator for all aspects of law related 
education. It provides consulting services 
^ and assists in coordinating the efforts of* 
educational systems, barassociations, and 
justice and community agencies. Publications 
of YEFC include guidelines, bibliographies, 
curriculum materials, audio-visual materials, 
and simulation games focused on law-related 
education. | 



ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT (ASCD), 
225 North Washington Street, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22314, (703) 549-.9110. 

AS€D is a professional organization of 
supervisors, curriculum specialists, 
educators, and others who are interested in 
improving education at all levels. Amo.ng its 
publications are several books and articles on 
the various areas of citizenship education 
and periodic updates qf curriculum trends. 
Specific topics of citizen education, such as 
global education, can be found in ASCD's 
publications catalogue under the heading 
"SchooUnd Society." 



CENTER FOR CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION, 
'1100 Seventeenth Street,N.W„ Suite 1000, 
Washington, D.C 20036 (202) 466-2822. 

The Center for Citizenship Education is a 
private, non-profit* corporation established to 

i* 
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promote interest in citizenship education by 
publishing materials about citizenship 
education for the general public, by holding 
conferences and leader workshops on, issues 
confronting the field, by 'advocating the need 
for imprpved citizenship education before 
public afid private organizations, and by 
serving as a clearinghouse for information 
concerning developments in the field 
nationally. 

CITIZENSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM, TheMershon Center, Ohio 
State University, 199 West 10th Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio 43201, (614) 422-1681/ 
The Citizenship development Program 
promotes the development of basic 
citizenship skills by facilitating citizen and 
community participation in civic education. 
The program supports research and produces 
reports for federal and state agencies. In 
additiofi, the program has sponsored the 
development of a handbook and several 
guides for developing citizenship 
competencies. 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION CLEARING 
HOUSE <£ECH), 5331 Enright Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri 63112, (314) 367-6613. 

CECH is a'community-based organization 
that works with school administrators, 
teachers, university personnel, and 
community leaders to promote responsible 
participation. It offers a variety of services to 
schools, including teacher training and 
program development. CECH also publishes 
a newsletter three times a year that 
highlights current citizenship education 
activities. 
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CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION, 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, RJESEARCH 
FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, INC. (RBS), 444 • 
/ Notfh Third StreeJ, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 19123, (215) 574-9300. 

CE promotes citizen education in the tri- 
staie region of Delaware, New Jersey, -and 
Pennsylvania. The RBS staff works witf/state 
planning groups, intermediate agencies, and 
local school-improvement teams to plan and 
develop citizen education programs, to 
evaluate practices and programs, and to 
disseminate information and resources. 
Publications include symposia papers, 
reports, and guides to citizen education. 

CLOSE-UP FOUNDAIiijibiOSS Thomas 
Jefferspn Street, N.W., WaShiq$ton, D.C. 
20 007, (202) 342-8700. \ 

The Close-Up Foundatio^i is an 
organization that arranges ^or week-long 
Washington seminars for high school 
students and their teachers: This is an 
intensive study of the Federal government^ 
and the national political scene. Close-Up 
has recentlyilaunched a program to provide 
^ television coverage for some of its sessions 
for schools unable to send students to" 
Washington. 



FUTURE SYSTEMS, INC. (FSI), Suite 207, 
1422 West Lake Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55408, (612) 822-3181. 

Future Systems is a non-profit, public 
service organization serving^ wide range of 
clients in thej?ublic, private, and 
"independent" sectors. Future Systems is 
committed to facilitating the active 
participation of organizations and 
individuals in the exploration, planning, and 
development of their own futures. The Edu- 
cation Division offers a variety of programs 
and services to educational institutions, 
* professional and trade associations, and 
citizen and interest groups. They assist in the 
integration pf new and innovative 
approaches with more traditional methods of 
education to create instructional packages, 



curricula, and teacher in-service programs 
that are future oriented and anticipatory. 

* 

GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES IN EDUCATION, 
INC. (GPE), 218 East 18th Street, New York, 
New York 10003, (212) 475-0850. 

GPE serves as an information bank for 
groups developing local programs for 
education for global perspectives and works 
with ongoing school programs to identify 
consultants and resources, and to provide 
information about curriculum programs, in-' , * 5 
service programs, and school .change efforts. s 
Intercom is a quarterly publication of GPE. It 
deals with a broad range of issues relating to 
global education. v J 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES (NCSS),'*3615 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016, (202) 966- 
7840. • . 

NCSS strives to improvexitizenship 
education through the social studies, NCSS 
publications include the journal Social 
Education and numerous bulletins, reports, 
and guidelines with articles related to 
various approaches to citizenship education. 
NCSS also holds an annual meeting and * 
regional meetings in which issues in 
citizenship education are frequently 
addressed. 

NATIONAL STREET LAW INSITUTE, 605 
G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001, 
(202) 624-8217. 

This institute is concerned with citizen 
education in the practical aspects of criminal, 
consumer, corrections, family, housing, 
environmental, and individual rights law. It 
provides technical assistance and curriculum 
materials to law schools, school systems, 
departments of correction, bar associations, 
legal service associations, community based 
organizations, state and local governmental 
units, and others who are interested in 
establishing community law Education 
programs^ ^ 



RESOURCES FOR JUST COMMUNITIES, 
• Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
Larson Hall, 315 Appian Way, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138, (617) 495-3546. 

Resources for Just Communities is ap 
educational, non-profit organization. Tfhe 
staff of Resource^promotes the "just 
community" concept by facilitating positive, 
' open interactions among faculty, staff, and 
students. Resources for Just Communities 
- offers a number of services.to school districts 
including lectures, workshops, in-service 
education, evaluation, and consulting. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 
CONSORTIUM, INC. (SSEC), 855 
Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302 (303) 
492-8154. 

The Consortium provides consulting and 
workshop services to school districts on 
various topics as well as serving as the Social 
Studies/Social Science Education 
Clearinghouse for the Educational Resources 



Information Center (ERIC). SSEC publishes 
numerous source books in social studies/ * 
social science education, .including 
curriculum guides, annotated bibliographies, 
and resource lists with many titles related to 
citizenship education/A free catalog of 
jjiaterialS is available upon request. 

SOCIAL STUDIES DEVELOPMENT < 
CENTER (SSDC), Indiana University, 513 
North Park, Bloomington, Indiana 47405, 
(812) 337-3838. 

SSDC is a university-based curriculum 
research, development, and diffusion center 
devoted to prompting improvements in social 
studies. It produces commercially available 
curriculum products in geography, civics, - 
American government, and world history. 
An American history and global studies 
program are under development. SSDC also 
publishes a newsletter that features articles 
on a variety of approaches to social studies/ 
citizenship education and provides 
consultant services to schools. 
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APPENDIX C: Publications. 



The following is a brief "starter* list" of 
books and articles pertaining to citizenship 
education. 

' The most recent, comprehensive set of 
publications devoted to the status of 
Citizenship education the U.S. Office of 
Education series on Citizen Education. This 
series of seven reports examines critical 
issues on the status and needs of citizen^ 
education. Publication^ a. through g. are 
available from: 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
, ^^—^Washington, D.C. 20402 

Theories includeK&e following titles: 

a. Citizen Participation: Building a. 
Constituency for Public Policy (Stock Number: 
01 7-080-019.97-3, $1.80) a by Nea and Walter 
Toner. This document centers on citizen * 
participation as an interactive pr<Jcess. ( The 
paper suggests that citizen participation 
inv61ves an exchange of important 
information between public officials and 
citizens for use in planning and decision- 
making. 

b. An Analysis of the Role of the U.S. Office 
of Education and Other Selected Federal Agencies 
in CitizenEducation (Stock Number: 017-080- 
01999-07 $2.00) by Ann Maust and Lucy 
Knight. Designed^ help^Pogram 
developers and planners better utilize 
existing federal resources, this publication 
describes program mandates of the U.S. 
Department of Education, the National 
Science Foundati<&, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administratis, and the National 
Endowment forthe Humanities. 



c. New Directions in Communication Policy: 
Implications for Citizen Education and 
Participation (Stock Number: 017-080-01998-1, 
$1.60) by Larry Rothstein. This is-an 
examination of the role of mass 

communication in the development of civic 
competence. It cpnsiders the growing public 
interest in increasing access tothe media/ 
broadening the diversity of media content, 
*and encouraging media*responsiveness to 
public needs. 

d. Examining \he Role of the Workplace in 
Citizen Education (Stock Number: 017-080- 
1994-9, $2.35). The perspective of labor 
unions and business on citizen education is 
treated in this source. It includes reports and 
papers from labor unions, corporations, and 
public interest groups with regard to the 
quality of work life programs and other 
relevant groups. 

e. Key Concepts of Citizenship: Perspectives 
and Dilemmas (Stock Number: 107-080-1995-7, 
$2.10) by Robert Salisbury. This paper 
presents philosophical interpretations of 
political participation, questions th^ extent to 
which participation promotes individual and 
group interests, relates participation to policy 
development, and discusses the intrinsic 
values of individual participation. 

f. Citizen Education and the Future (Stock * 
Number: 01 7 r 0*80- 01 99 6- 5, $2.30). This essay- 
by Willis Harman deals with industrialization 
as a ke^for interpreting major contemporary 
developments and as a unique problem for 
the exercise of citizenship. The essay 
pontains.an exploration of alternative futures • 
and Their implications* for citizen activity. 

g. Citizen Education Today: Developing Civic 




Competencies (Stock Number: 017-080-02044- 
1, $4.25) by Elizabeth FarquhaT and Karen 
Dawson. Examined in this report are issues 
of civic competencies, current research, and 
assessment data. The document also 
describes illustrative programs of schools and 
other institutions. 
Education for Responsible Citizenship, Report 

. of the National Task Force <gg Citizenship 
Education. This report is available for $5.95 
from McGraw-Hill Book Company (28th 
Floor, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, New York 10010). It is a compendium 

% of papers by various writers addressing some 
of the salient issues in citizenship education. . 

The Citizenship Education Issue: Problems and 
Programs 1 '(Report No. 123) by LeAnn Meyer. 
Available for $5.00 from Education 
Commission of the States (Suite 300, 1860 
Lincoln-Street, Denver, Colorado 80295) is 
The Citizenship Education Issue which touches 

^riefly on the various aspects of citizenship 
education. It includes discusston of the 
historic and current forces sH^ing past and 
present programs as well as the most basic 
present issues. ^ 

Handbook of Basic Citizenship Competencies by 
Richard Remy . This publication is available for 
$4.75 from Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (225 North \ 
Washington Street, Alexandria, Virginia 
22314). The Handbook was prepared as part of 
the Basic Citizenship Competencies Project. 
Seven basic competencies are discussed: 
acquiring and using information, assessing 
involvemeiy, making decisions, making 
judgments, communicating, cooperating, 
and promoting-interest. 

Building Rationales for Citizenship Education 
(Bulletin 52) edited by James P. Shaver. This 
item is available for $4.95 from National* 
Council for the Social Studies (3615 
Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20016). Building Rationales is addressed to 

. social .studies educators. The bulletin is * 
intended to involve teacher educators, 
teachers, and supervisors in re-examining 
curriculum assumptions and Reaching 
decisions and their implications for 
citizenship education . 
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Who Teaches Citizenship? A Survey of 
Documents and Resources by Mary Jane Turner. 
Available for $3.25 from the Social Science 
Education Consortium (855 Broadway, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302) is Who Teaches 
Citizenship? ^Order Number 222) which is a 
, review of citizenship education-related 
materials from education, business and 
industry, and labor and voluntary 
organizations. , ■ 

Words Into Action: A Classroom Guide to 
Children's Citizenship Education and Words Into 
Action: A Home and Community Guide to 
Children's Citizenship Education are available 
free of charge on a first-come basis from 
Knowledge Interpretation Project for 
Citizenship Education, Research for Better 
Schools, Inc. (444 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123). The 
Classroom Guide is designed to aid teachers, 
administrators, and school policy makers in 
linking research and theory to practical 
learning .experiences: The Home and 
Communitx^Guide is designed for non- 
educators who are interested in extending 
children's citizenship education beyond the 
schools. 

Fred Newmann, Thomas Bertocci, and 
Ruthanne Landsness offer a comprehensive 
curriculum aimed at citizen participation 
appropriate for conventional secondary 
schools in Skills in Citizen Action which is 
available for $2.25 from National Textbook 
Co. (8259 Niles Center Road, Skokie, Illinois 
60076). Skills in Citizen Action is directed to 
high school teachers and administrators 
interested in more systematic curriculum in 
community im^al^em^k^^ 
English-soc^f studies program outlined in 
the boold€tfocuses on the development of 
citizen^Kills. 

I Mfral Education . . . It Comes with the 
Territory, edited by David Purpel and Keven 
Ryart. Published by Phi Delta Kappan, this 
bookSs available for $13.50 from McCutchan 
Publishing Company (2526 Grove Street, 
Berkeley, California 947Q4). The book is a 
compendium of diverse insights, questions, 
and programs regarding moral education. 



Schooling and Citizenship in a Global Age by 
Lee Anderson. Available for $7.50 from 
James Becker, Mid-America Program, Social 
Studies D'evelopme^t^Genter (513 North 
Park, glooming ton, IiTOiana 47405). Schooling 
and Citizenship is an endeavor to place in 
perspective the full meaning of global 
education and the realities that make it__ * 
imperative. 



Additionally, the October 1980 issue of 
Educational Leadership (journal of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development) features 18 articles on 
citizenship education, including such topics 
as "Criteria for Judging Citizenship 
Education Programs," "Continuing 
rhaUEngeson^Otizenship-Educatid^^Und^ 
"Citizenship Education in a Global Age," 
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Gordon £ Lee, ^ed., Crusade Against Ignorance. Thomas 
Jefferson on'Education (New York. .Columbia University, 
TeachersXTolleges, 1961), p.'l7. " 

2 Vital Statistics oft^ United States, Volume!, Natality, 
Volume III, Marriage and Divorce (Hyattsville, Maryland: 
National Center for Heakfct Statistics, 1975). 

3 Edward A. Wynne, "Behind the Discipline Problem: 
Yout^uicide as a Measure of Alienation," Phi Delta 
Kappan (January 1978), pp. 307-315. * 

4 FB1 Uniform Crime Report (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Justice, 1978). 

5 Victor B. Cline, Where Do You Draw the Line? An 
Exploration Into MedifcViolence, Pornography, and 
Censorship (Provo, \Jfih: Brigham Young University 
Press, 19^4). < ' 

% , • \ 
^Changes in Social Studies Performance, 1972-76 (Denver, 
Colorado: National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, 1978). . 

7 Judith Xorney, A.N. Oppenheim, and Russell F. 
« Farnen, Civic Education in Ten Countries (New York: 
John Wiley, 1975). 

8 "ABC News — Harris Poll" (New York: Louis Harris 
and Associates, November 1980), 

9 LeAniVMeyer, The Citizenship Education Issue, Project 
Report No. 123 (Denver, "Colorado: Education 
Commission of the States, 1979). 5 

10 AnotKej Version of this table is found in LeAnn 
Meyefsjhe Citizenship Education Issue, Report No. 123 
(Denver, Colorado: Education Commission of the 
States, 19?9), -p. 29. Her table was derived from An 
Analysis of.ttit Role of the U. S. Offye of Education and 
Othejr Selected Federal Agencies in Citizen Education by 
Ann Maust and Lucy Knight. HEW Publication (OE) 
78-07002. * 

u LeeR Ehman A "The Functionjof the School in the 
Political Socialization Process: American Findings," 



(paper presented at the International Conference on 
Political Socialization and Political Education, Tutzing, 
Federal Republic of Germany, October 10-14, 1977). 
12 Israel Zangwill, "The Melting Pot," Act I (19Q8). 

13 Mason City Community School District, Mason City 
Public Schools, Mason City, Iowa 50401. 

14 North Central Association of Schools and Colleges, 
3700-B University Way, N.E., Seattle, Washington 
98105. Charles Kettering Foundation, 5335 Far Hills 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 45429. 

15 George H. Gallup, "Gallup Poll of the Public's 1 
Attitudes Toward the Public School," Phi Delta Kappan 
(September 1980), pp. 33-48. 

16 Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale School District,^ 
Scarsdale, New York 10583. Mamaroneck High School, 
Mamaroneck Public Schools, Mamaroneck, New York 
10543. 

17 Scarsdale Alternative High School, 45 Wayside Lane, 
Scarsdale, New York 10583. 

18 Portland Public Schools, 2820 S.E. 14th Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon 97202. f , 

19 See reference tq organization on page 20 of this 
report. * 

20 Fulton County Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
30303. ' * 

21 Richfield Senior High School, Richfield Public 
Schools, Richfield, Minnesota 55423. Burnsville Senior 
.ii^gh School, Burnsville Public Schools, Burnsville, 
Minnesota 55337. 

"Nancy B. Wyner/jThe Cambridge Study: Involving 
Citizens 'An Defining Citizenship Education (Newton, 
Massachusetts: EducationaPDeveJopment Center, 
1977). j . 

^School Improvement Manual for Citizen Education School 
Improvement Teams (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., 1978). 
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about NSBA ... 

The National School Boards Association, headquartered in Washington, D.C., is a not-for- 
profit organization whose primary mission is the general advancement of education through 
the unique American tradition of local citizen control. In this way, public elementary and 
secondary school policy is decided by local school board members, the vast majority of 

.™^dL^i^i re ^ accountable to the community. JvISBApiomote^/he 

qualuTor education through services to state associations of local school boards and to 
•local school boards; by serving as liaison with other education organizations ani gov- 
■ ernmental authorities; and by increasing school board impact on federal education laws and 
^gulations, and in court cases relating to education. ' • 

• AcUv^Membere of NSBA are the 49 state associations of local school boards, the Hawaii ' 
9t*te Board of Education, plus the boards of education in the District of Columbia and the 
Virgin Islands. Nearly 1,350 local district school boards are NSBA Qirect Affiliates. 

NSBA represents the- interests of school boards before Congress; provides development pro- 
grams for school board members; provides school district management services, and offers 
to the school board movement a variety of other services including the annual convention. 

The award-winning monthly magazine, The' American School Board Journal, has been 
owned and published^ NSBA since 1967. Publication of a new monthly magazine, The 
Executive Educator, began in January 1979. " • 

Three NSBA <:ouncil-type groups and two forum groups play a significant role in the^ 
tional School Boards Association: J , 

• The Council of Urban Boards of Education focuses op serving the needs' of urban 
school boards. * 

• The Counail of School Attorneys focuses on issues of school law. 
•• The Conference of School Board Negotiators serves those engaged in labor- 
management relations. 

• The Forum of Federal Program Coordinators focuses on the administration of federally 
funded programs. ^ 1 ' 

• The* Larfc. District Forum focuses on the unique needs of major non-urban school dis- 
tncts. * * 

NSBA also maintains liaison with other groups, including the National Caucus of Black 
School Board Member* and the National Caucus of Spanish-speaking Board Members. 

Founded in 1940, NSBA made its first headquarters in Chicago and later moved its offices 
to. suburban Evanston, Illinois, to accommodate the organization's continuing growth and 
sdope of activities. In 1966. the Office of Federal Relations was established in Washington 
p-*-.. and in 1976 ; the entire NSBA operations moved into new consolidated headquarters ' > 
in Washington, D.C. ' ,• 

NSBA represents about 95,000 of the nation's school board members who. in turn repre- 
sent-more than 97% of all public school children in the U.S. •" ' 

NSBA policy is determined by a 132-member Delegate Assembly composed of active" school 
board members from across the country. Translating.this policy into action programs is a 
Board of Directors consisting of 20 members. The executive director administers NSBA 
programs, assisted by a 95-member staff. 




